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ABSTRACT 

A study o£ code-switching 
use c£ a group of Ohio thsrd graders used 
conversation taped' 



in the classroom language 
as dat^pver 17 hours of 



n September through December during structured 
small -group lessons, informal conversations, whole-class lessons, and 
peer teaching of English to monolingual and Spanish-dominant 
children. The group included Spanish monolingual. Spanish-dominant, 
balanced bilingual , and English-dominant students. The- study 'focused 
on situations in which students used both languages most often. An 
ethnographic approach was used to analyse the instances and contexts 
of code-switching and to develop a situation typology. Nine 
categories of code-switching context were identified: regulatory (to 
control group behaviox ) ; emjpha-s i s (to stress a message); attention 
attraction; lexicalizat ion (lexical need,- cultural association, or 

language or the other); clarification; 
Second-language vocabulary); socioiingu; Jtic 
for humor, teasing, punning); addressee specification (to 
accommodate the linguistic need or* choice of the addressee or to 
exclude individuals fro© the interaction ); and miscellaneous., The 
considerable use ol English, even among sjfee Span isli -dominant 
stu d e nts , raises questions about generalizing to children the 
previous findings about the use of S*pan i sh and English among 
Spanish-speaking adults . . (MSE ' 
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FUNCTIONS OF CQOE-SKITCHINS IN A SPANISH/ENGLISH 

BILINGUAL CLASSROOM* 



Irraa Olmedo-will 1 ams 



X ABSTRACT 



This paper reports m a study conducted 
in a third-grade Spanish/English bilingual 
classroom to see;fcpw bilingual children 
"code-switch" or alternate between their two 
languages in that sitting. A typology of 
code-switching in t«e\c!* ssroom is devel- 
oped based On patterns Mn the children's 
conversations. These patterns reveal that 
the children code-switch to attract the 
listener's attention and gain the floor, to 
emphasize and clarify aspects of their com- 
munication, and to cooperate among themselves 
to resolve instances of mtscommuni cation. 
Through detailed analysis of bilingual 
classroom discourse, line study demonstrates 
that the ability to switch 'between two lan- 
guages, which 1s part of the child's commu- 
nicative competence, 1s a linguistic resource 
upon which these children capitalize to 
communicate more effectively with their 
peers and' adults in the classroom. 

In the past decade a new dimension has been added to 
American classrooms: the use of native languages other than 
English to carry out the instructional process. This devel- 
opment parallels a growing Interest in the way children use 
language, both at home and in the school setting. Researchers 



♦This paper was presented at tie First Delaware Symposium on 
Language Studies, University of Delaware, Newark, October 18, 
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and educators have been interested in exploring the kinds of 
knowledge children have that help them use language appropriately. 
81lingual classrooms are consequently becoming an interesting 
arena for researchers, especially those in the fields of socio- 
linguistics and classroom interaction. 

One important focus of this research involves the exploration 
of children's "communicative competence.* The term "communicative 
competence" is to be distinguished from Chomsky's "linguistic com- 
petence." Chomsky (1965) was interested primarily in the knowl- 

* 

edge needed to produce grammatically correct sentences in a 
person's native language and the recognition of incorrect oneSv. 
^Communicative competence" is a broader term, encompassing the 
knowledge necessary to use language that is appropriate within 
a specific context and across different contexts, including knowl - 
edge such as when to speak o«* be silent, when to use a formal or 
informal register, and how to adjust language* to accommodate the 
needs of different listeners (Hymes, 1971). 

Bilingual children i/i bilingual classrooms both develop and 
display thpj r * mmmimi r» + Utn p f f r n r ^r" — By the time~chTl dren 
enter school , they have already become socialized into language 
use patterns appropriate to their home environments. Chi Idren 
whose native language is Spanish and who speak 1 t at home, in 
addition to having learned the syntactic and semantic aspects of 
Spanish for their developmental level s , have learned social rules 
about language usage. These social rules might include refraining 
from participation in conversations carried out by adults unless 
dsked'to do so, not contradicting the statements of alders even 



if they are incorrect or untrue, or the proprieties regarding which 
language to use with certain people. All of tilts knowledge about 
language usage 1s part of their "cctmimnicetlvt const tt net," 

Upon entering school . children are exposed to a different 
kind of talk. Heath (1978) refers to classroom discount is a 
register, "a conventional! zed way of speaking u$ed in specific 
social settings" (p. l). This talk is directed towards specific . 
goals, constrained by the nature of classroom roles, and gener- 
ally characterized by the use of certain strategies such as * 
giving directives, providing explanations, and evaluation of re- 
sponses (Green, 1977). Bilingual children, aside from adding a 
classroom register to their code-repertoires^ may also learn that 
their native languages will either not be tolerated or will be 
ineffective in getting the message across* In bilingual programs 
they may learn that there are times and places where each lan- 
guage is to be used or that there N are situations when "code- 

switching 1 * or alternating between their two languages may lead to 

* 

more effective communication. 

Code-switching is the atopic of this study. It has been 
defined as "the alternating use of two languages on the wojd, 
phrase, clause, or sentence level" (Valdes-Fallis , 1978a, p. I). , 
This paper describes how bilingual children alternate between 
their two languages and whit functions such alternations s'erve in 
the classroom setting. »'n z of conversations in this class- 
room shows that code-switching, rather than being a haphazard 
process, exhibits functional patterns, patterns that are similar 
to what researchers into the na.ture of classroom conversation 



refer to as instruction*! strategies. Bilingual children, In 
addition to learning a classroom register, ara learning that coda* 
switching is a strategy aval labia to thaw for Improving classroom 
interaction and negotiating that r participation in ft. 

THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 

i 

In racant years there has been a growing interest in the 
code-*wi tching of bl Unguals, Research into this phenomenon has 
bean carried out in many languages, including English and German; 
Swedish, Greek, and Italian; two dialects of Norwegian; Hindi and 
Punjabi; and Spanish and English. Gumper* i 1976) has laid the 
groundwork for many of the theoretical concepts that have guided 
this research. Ha argues that code-switching carries social 
meaaln, either », sibling * eh,*,. In setting, .c^ylty. or 
participants (situational code-switching) or &y highl tghting 
aspects of a message either through emphasis qr contrast and 
other stylistic effects, {conversational code-switching). Exam- 
ples of situational code-switching are Hispanips switching to 
fcngl 1 sh when an English s^e^afeer enters the conversation or 

speaking one language at home and another at w$>k. An example 

i * • 

of a conversational code-switch might be the insertion of a 
Spanish exclamation in an otherwise English sentence to create a 

certain emotional climate, such as a Puerto Riejan teacher's 

» j 
comment to her class : "Ay bendfTo , don't talk so loud! " In' 

I 

this example, though "4^ btndito" could be translated into "Oh # 
my goodness ! H , the Spanish exclamation might project a more per- 
sonal appeal than Its English translation. 



One focus of research on code^swi tching has pointed to syn- 
tactic patterns and constraints on tills linguistic behavior, a 
kind of "Qrzmir of code-switching." Pcpfacfc { has suisssa- 
Hsed these constraints into two rules; the free ncr^nes* 
-constraint *r,d the equivalence constraint. The free morpheme - 
constraint states that "codes may oe switched after any constit- 
uent In discourse provided that constituent is not a sound 
morpheme* (p, 9). t*n« fives as in example of this constraint 
the fact that no data has shown construction* such as m tkli»ndo 
where a Spanish ending is attached to an English stem. The 
equivalence constraint^ states that "code-switching wi 1 V-iend 
to occur at points in discourse where juxtaposition of 11 [lan- 
guage] and 12 elements does not violate a syntactic rule of 
either language* (Poplack , 1979 , p. 101. She gives the example 
of the sentence, *t told him. that PA' QUE LA TBAJZRA LIGEhd . * 
(i told him that so that he would bring it fast.) Tftf£ permis- 
sible switching points would be where "the surface structures of 
the two languages map onto each other* 1 (PopTacfc, ' 1979, p. II). 
On the basts, of these two constraints , one can conclude that 
even when bilingual* code-switch between their two languages, 
they adhere to the grammatical rules of each language in doino so 

A second approach taken tc research on code-switching is to 
determine why people code-switch &y exploring what factors 
influence this phenomenon. It is not total ly satisfactory to ask 
people why they do so. Some people may not be consciously aware 
of this alternation tn their s seech . Others may be embarrassed 
by the question since this is a socially stigmatized linguistic 
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fcenavier in many Quarters, sometimes attributed to in«4eQu4t<; 
*no*1ed§e of either language. - ^ 

One way to answer wftjf a code *$ttit eft has occurred i*L.a conver- 
sation is to look At samples -of discourse to see if patterns 
occur in the alternation. Some of thi$ research has pointed to 
the following vaHaolts I af 1ii«ncing this process: characteristic* 
of the parti ci pants, of the setting -and activity, changes in topic* 
and the semantic intention' of the speaker. The language profi- 
ciency, language preference , social identity • and role of the p«r» 
ticip&nts may influence code-switching (Hclure. ?oplack, 
1978; GetUfci, 1976}.- Genisbi *s study of six-year-oids indicated 
that the implicit rule they followed was *sp@a*. the language your 
listener knows best* (p. 2}, 2ente!!e*s study (1978) snowed that 
older children would attend to the,' linguistic preference of their 
addressee and speak the respective language. Poplacfc 's study 
{19785 showed that the ethnic identity of the addressee influenced 
code-swi tchtng patterns since it occurred *ore frequently among 
Htspanics than between a Hispanic and Anglo Spanish speaker. 
Heiur© {1978} showed that role identity influenced code-swi tching 
since older siblings would often switch languages when assufiin^ 
« parental or caretaker role. 

Code-swi tching patterns were also Influenced by the charac- 
teristics of the setting and activity. It occurred more often Jn 
informal settings than in formal ones, Wi thin the classroom, 
teachers would conduct the min part Of the lesson in one language 
and switch for asides or parenthetical remarks CZentella , 1978; 
Phillips, 1975). Shul t2 C197S) showed that code-switching would 



also occur for t«a$ins« nu»cr, and gase playing. - 

Tfie topic also influenced code -switching. Fisiman «t a 2.' 
U97i) referred to U«$us§* spielalisatten by do*ain 9 Spanish 
feting the linkage of Iiom* f*»nyi ana religion, wner««$ English 
was the Un$u&$e of scfiool and work. Hyena (XS?£3 found that 
code-switcMnc, Into En$H$h occurred in the ho«e wnen tnc topic 
turned to schoo 1 or wor>*r«V*ttd setters. Posleck U97S) founo a ■ 
s1*1lar switch Into Spanish, for etftnically loaded topics such *s 
conversations on native foods. 

The last najer category to trigger eode-Stfitening was the 
semantic intention of the speaker* Researchers have pointed to 
the following functions code-switching served; to quote anotner 
person's speech, signal « position of authority, distinguish 
between persona! and tapersonel conversations, attract tlse 
Addressee's attention, and elaborate upon ano; clarify aspects of 
a sentence (Valdes-Fall 1$ t 1978b; Gynpf^t, 1976 ; HcUre, 1978}. 

The previous studies for« the basis for mzM of wfcet is 
known about code-swi tching. -However, few of tne studies focus on 
1 ari^uage usage/ among cnll dren and even fewer on detailed analysis 
of bilingual classroom discourse. This was the area investigated 
1* our s tudy . 

BACKGROUND Of STUDY 

r 

The study >eported here Is part of a larger study o« language 
usage in a I ingua! classroon. The research was carried out in 



The Tsrger study Is the author's doctoral dissertation, "functions 
of Code-Swt tening as a Conwuni ca tive Strategy in a SpanHn-Enfli Hh 
Bilingual Classroom," Kent State Uni vers . :y» December* 1980. 
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a tn*rd*grade cUssrcos in Northern Ohio. Tne school H located 
in * city testis a large Puerto Rlcan population, the heaviest con- 
centration biting right In the vicinity of the school. »any of the, 
Puerto Ricans nigratod to tne city around World liar II, out hm^ 
wigrants continue to eo«& every year. There fort* there is always 
a *onoliaoiii! Spanisn population in tne school. 

Tne »iin participants for the study Mere a group of S to 1$. 
students in the cUssrous. Two of the students were Spanish mono* 
Unguals, tiiree others' were Spanish dominant* three were sore " 
balanced Oil In^utls, and tne rest, were Engl isn dominant. The 
teacher for the class was a Puerto Hi can bilingual, brought up and 
educated on the island, but suite fluent in English, 

' ! 

Sat a Gathering | 

« 

for tne larger study, § total of 11% hours of conversations 

/ 

was taped over a four-eontn period between September and Oeceeber. 

These Included recordings of two small-* Span isn language arts 
groups during structured lessons with their teaetter and Informal 
conversations a song themselves, English language arts tes- 
sens and math lessons Involving the tnti re" class., and several 

# 

rtcorcMngs of peer teaching situations in which a bilingual child 
ta^ftt ?ng'*$*»'to Spa*is* ^onoHngyfl and Spanish dominant 

English peer teach ing episodes formed tne csajor data base for 



*nese judgments were based in part on the school's classification 
from olacesent records but were revised Oased on teacher and 
researcher observations, . In general, they coincided wit* self- 
reports on their language proficiency given by the children. 

10 



this paper, it •»•«$ In thesis situations that the SpanHn~$peaMng 
children *ere aO!«» to use both languages since titers were no 
tngltsh *onoJinguaH Involved. Preliminary observations indicated 
tftat tn tiie presence of English monolingual* » *1th. few exceptions , 
English *as uses. Durfftg Spanish language arts sessions „ students 
were engaged either in structured lessons with the teacfser or 
researcher or In 1«#or«al conversations among tfce*isel*es. During 
the peer teaching situations, one student (HI) taught English 
vocabulary and pronunciation to one or mre Spanish monolingual 
or Spanish dominant students, this last set of recordings was 
especial ly interesting because one could see the peer teacner 
e"»p?cytng sany of the strategies uti Hied b> the regular teacher 
in tne classroom and using' soft! languages to do so. 

*etfrcdology for Data Analysis 

Research into ^iHngual classrooms and code-swi tcnlng in that 
setting Is st^l? In Us Infancy. TnH is one reason uny a statis- 
tical nypotnesis testing approach did not sees appropriate for 
tMs study,* Slather » the aethodology undertaken Mas to identify 
patterns, using an etnnograpftic approacn to the data* 

An ethno^rapnlc approach hel ps to define the ..-relevant vari- 
astes as tney occur in natural settings (EHcfcson., 19??}. in is 
approacn to tne researfcfc/y ttlds hypotheses tnat can lead to later 
statistical testing. For this st»dy tfcc approach involved audio- 
taping p$riiz1p&$t$ 4 conversations to document classroom talk # and 
*afce retrospective analysts possible, capturing contextual factors 
as part of the data base for analysts, incorporating the 
researcher's role as a participant in the setting and using it as 

f 

i 



* r?tc 4 Sp*sni message were not considered instances code- 
"twitching but *ere seen as & part of a Puerto fUcsn vsnar of 

Scants* f c-.q., *\ r rcguKza* a la teacfter* (As it the teacher) „ where 
*" teacher " is cottaonly used eve/? by *ono? f ngua ! *Puertc ^ican 
s Deafce rs, of Scottish. 
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tnput into the analysis, developing the categories for analysis 
largely sased en patterns in the data itself r it her tn aft on pre- 
set categories » 'and including the parti chants 'interpretations 
as uart of the analysis. 

The Questions to oe answered Mere the following; 

I.. Mhat functions {strategies, oatterns) can we identify 
in the code-$wUcfci«s In this classroom? „■ 

2. So these bilingual children employ eode-switcJHng to 
resolve instances of sHscemauni cation or sciential 
; coasuoicetion breakdowns? - 

Steps for the Analysis , 

T*te following; steps -were iafcen in carry eat she analysis - 

-Step it Identify ing instances of code-switching. 

&n important focus of this study was to explore the ability 
o f entldren to use the full resources of both languages. There- 
for©, the working definition of code-switching was alternation 
between two languages fey the saae speaker, Mntrapersona" code- 
switching, * either within that chUd*s turn at speaking 'or at his/ ' 
ner ne*? turn in the episode. A code-switch coul-d occur intra- 

'',.1?. 
■ ' V-ff 

sententUMy of* ifttersentenUa? ?y* Tne^nglisk and Spanish }$ 
portions of a code*s*i tch ftad to clearly Melons to one or the " ^ 

•l 

otner tanquege. However, so^e coanon, £n$l ish loan words inserted » 4 



»* - There were aahy conversations n whicn both English and 

Spanish, were used, bat each speaker spoke only one lanttuace. 
These conversations were special 1rt that they pointed to re ceo,- 
ti^e language- skill on tfte part of the children, their ability 

. " to receive a message in one. language 't&d resoend^n?rrect!y in 

the other language. A few of thr-se "interpersonal'* code-swt.tches 

* - ' U * 

■ wers. included in the analysis If there were Instances of miscosi- 

muni cat ion that needed to be resolved. This was donje tg explore 

ways children , would attempt .to resolve these conmunf-cation break- 

« * « 

\ » . downs; ; ' ..•><■• 

Step 2: Identifying the episode. 

Suppers {1976} 'argues that if one i^ to adequately- interpret 
the weaninVVt a code-swi tc*» , i t is neces'sary tp study message*, 
in the context of entire passages, rather than limiting the anal - 
ys to the internal structure of each 'sentence. For tfcls *studj( t 
'the : 'ep* sode" became the relevant passage. The episode has bean 
defined as a un$t of interaction between two .or n&re speakers, 
ge orally around tJre same- topic, and with an Identifiable begin- 
mn^-and end pomt JSenishi f 1976). ?he episode could also be 
. m defined„by the tact that students were engaged in the same act i v- 
ity. An example of an epis.de night be a question and answer 
. session after a story. The episode would start with the teacher 
asking tne 'question* ; it would include the answers given by the 
students, and it waul d end when the teacher acknowledged their 
answers and Sowed on to another activity. An episode can also 
* -~ i>e iHvirjed into sub - parts t each of *h i cfs has definable boundaries 



Step 3; Describing the context. 

"Contexts 'Tna^onstituted by yhat people are doing a*d where 
.and when they are doing Ht* {Erickson and Shults, 1977, p. S}. 
There were sany situations in which the function of the code- 
switch cou!4 only se deter«$,ied by considering it in relation to 
what other speakers safd^or did, that 1s, the code-switch Itself 

* 

is tied to other messages or behaviors that occur within the con- 
vers^tisn. Cook-Suwperf and Sunperz (1976) ar'gue that context 1s 
"a framing device for the semantic Interpretation of message 
intent* (p. 2), or "the e*tra- Unguis tic. phenomena in which, tit 
a sense, the tens 1s esoedded* (p. 3). The description of the 
context was therefore part >of the analysts. 

j Some of the contextual cues. relied, upon for explaining the 
/function of a code-switch Include the following: characteristics 
of the participants, especially linguistic proficiency or domi- 
nance and role; and paral fngui st1 c cues, such as Intonation, 
stress and pitch, and behavioral cues. For examples exaggerated 
stress and pitch on the part r\f t ,a Spanish dominant student when 
uttering an English Sentence night Indicate that he or she' is. 
teas * no a fellow student , whereas a similar intonation contour 
on- the part of a bilingual student who. is in a peer teaching role 
might indicate that he or she is engaged in an instructional 
strategy, modeling in the second language, laughter on the part 
of participants would be an additional cue to'confirsi such an 

r 

interpretation. 

< 

A description of the context may never be complete; but ixy 
'coking at surface level cues, we can begin to get an objective 
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picture on how participants work with each other's messages. In 

addition,- one can also elicit the input of the participants in 

■? ' 

making an interpretation of their behavior. 0 

« 

Step 4: Developing a typology. 
This involved the following process: 

a. £xamining and synthesizing existing typologies (Gumperz , 
1976; Mclure, 1978^, Yaldes-Fal 1 is , 1973a; Hatch, 1976). These 
were also examined in relation to Hal 1 iday 's seven functions of ' 
'anguage in children { 1973} . « 

■ 

> 

b. Analyzing the audio-taped data and extracting patterns 

from it. 

c. Using these patterns and previous typologies to develop 
a typology of code-switching in the classroom. 

RESULTS 

« ■ 

Table 1 gives the typology of code-switching deri ved from 

c 

the analysis of the tapes. j * 

There are some general comments that can be made about code- 
switching in this classroom. English was the predominant language 
of the classroon. ^ost of the instruction took place in English, 
with the exception of Spanish Language Arts and Spanish as a 
Second Language lessons. These amounted to about 45 minutes a 
day. But even during these times, students used a great deal o* 
£ngl i sh . 



Sucn a procedure was followed in the larger study. A modified 
trianqulation technique was undertaken to elicit student and 
teacher interpretations of their code-switches. 



Table I 

' • TYPOLOGY OF CLASSROOM CGDE-SWITCHING S PATTERNS 



Regulatory (RES ) 

Speifcer switches languages 
to control the behavior of 
a participant in the group, 
regulate speaking turns, 
and threaten or criticize 
a member of the group; to 
change that person's behavior. 



Emphasis CEMP3 " 

Speaker switches languages to 
underline a message, and place 
special stress oj^it. 



Attention Attraction (ATT) . 

Speaker switches languages to 
get recognition, .'£id for floor, 
or assert ability. 



Lexical izatira (LEX) 

Speaker switches languages 
either because c' lexical 
need, cultural association, 
or frequency of use of vo- 
cabulary in one language. 
Can include random and high 
frequency of items, such as 
numbers, letters of the 
alphabet, discourse markers 
etc . 



Clarification (CLA) 

Speaker switches languages to 
insure comprehension and re- 
solve instances of miscommuni- 
• cation or ambiguity. Includes 
strategies such as repeating, 
expanding, or paraphrasing a 
message. Also includes re- 
quests for clarification. 



Instructional (INS1 

Speaker switches languages to 
teach vocabulary in the second 
language. 



Sociolinguistic Play (SOQ 

Speaker switches languages for 
humorous purposes , punning, 
teasing, insult games, etc. 



Addressee Specification (ADD) 

^'Speaker switches languages to 
accommodate the linguistic need 
or choice of addressee. Can 
include sequential switches 
where one speaker switches lan- 
guages after another speaker 
has done so. Also includes 
switches to exclude others from 
the interaction. 



Miscellaneous (MISC) 

Code-switches that did not fall 
into any of the above categories, 
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Code-switching patterns ,were influenced by the nature of the 
task and the presence of the teacher. For example, a Spanish 
reading lesson with its accompanying discussion with the teacher 
yielded only two instances of code-switching, whereas a Spanish 
word game among the children yielded 15 code-switches. This 
finding supports previous research (Sh-ultz, 1975} on the incidence 
of code-switching during structured lessons vs. informal class- 
room conversations. 

The typology on Table 1 gives the patterns identified in the 
data. In this paper, two of the patterns are reported, with cor- 
responding examples. These patterns would be classified under 
the categories "Clarification, and Emphasis" and "Attention Attrac- 
tion." 

Pattern 1--In giving di rections , clari fy and emphasize your 
instructions by repeating , paraphrasing, or giving examples in 
the alternate language. 

Example 1— Peer teaching episode. Mi (Bilingual) is teaching 
English vocabulary to Ja {Spanish Monol ingual-SM) and El (SM) and 
Ma (Spanish dominant-SD) . 4 She gives them the word that they are 
to repeat and explains the directions in both languages. 

Transcript Translation and Gloss of Cues 

Mi: "Ham" "Ham" - Mi gives the word. 

Este aqut. This one here. (Points to word in 

book. ) 

Vamos a deaiv esto We are going to say this 



The following abbreviations are used: B "Bilingual, SK * Span- 
ish Monol inqxial , SO * Spanish Dominant, ED « Enql ish Dominant , 
Re* Researcher, Gr - Group, and Te » Teacher. All other abbre- 
viations stand for children's names. 
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4 veces. 
Sato 4 vecee y 
esto 4 veaes. 



4 times. 

This 4 times and 



this 4 times. (Points to other 
wards in book. ) 

FOUR TIMES ALL OF THEM. Code-switches to English using 

slower rate. - 

All: "Ham, ham, ham, ham." (The students repeat the word.) 

Example 2— Peer teaching episode. Mi is teaching English 
vocabulary to a group of students (Ja, El, and Ma). She is using 
a sat^ of word cards. She wants to read all the word cards first 
and have the students listen, then have them repeat after 4ier. 
The students think that she wants them to repeat after each word. 



\ 

Transcript 

Mi: Ffrst I'll say it 
then you guys. 

Ja: "fat* 

Mi : PRIMERO TO, ENTONCES 

CVANDO YQ AC ABE TODITO, 
LE DIGO. 



Ma: "fat" 

Mi: "Don't say it. 

CUANDO TO LO DIGO 
SE QUE DAN CALL A f O. 
When I say it, you 
keep. . .you hear it. 



Translation and Cues 

Mi gives directions whi le holding 
up word card with word "fat" on it. 

Ja reads word from card. 

"First me, then * 
when I finish everything, 
I'll tell you." (Mi repeats direc- 
tions and switches to Spanish. } 

Ma reads word from card. 

Mi addresses Ma in English. 
"When I say it, you keep. . .you hear 
it." (Mi switches to Spanish and 
switches back to English to repeat 
her directions. ) 5 1 



In example 2, it is interesting to note thalj jMi begins her 
directions in English, even though this is a Spanlis^ dominant 
group. This may be a reflection of classroom la^h juage rules, 
similar to the patterns used by the teacher during English lan- 



guage arts. First, instructions are given in Eng 



1 sh for the 



group as a whole and then repeated in Spanish for the Spanish 
dominant students. 

One variation on Pat'.^rn l was the way children cooperated 

* 

among themselves to solve instances of mi scommuni cation or poten« 
tial communication breakdowns. In such cases., one student would 
frequently take on the role of spontaneous translator for the 
rest of the group,, or for the member who may have misunderstood. 

Example 3--Re$earcher has been reviewing Spanish vocabulary 
words with Spanish language arts group. One of the words was 
"tela" (fabric) , and the researcher asked the members of the 
group if they knew how to sew. * St. .ral students answer at the 
same time in Spanish, except Sol , who responds in English. Sol 
is rated as bilingual but tends to initiate in English. 



Re: 
Gr : 

Sol 
Pa: 



Sol 
Re : 

Pa : 



Transcri pt 

LY Vds. saben aoaer? 



Yo si un poquito. 
Yo se. 



I KNOW. 

Yo tengo una mdquina de 
aoaer. 

Mi mama tiene una 
m&quina pa * aoaer. 



WE DO TOO, BUT I SEW 
BY HAND. 



Translation and Cues 

"And do you know how to sew?" 
Re addresses question to group. 

"I know a little." 

"I know. " (Several students 

answer at the same time. } 

Sol responds in English. 

"I have a sewing machine. H 

"My mother has a sewing machine. " 
Pa (bil) addresses the group in 
Spanish. 

s 

Sol addresses group in English. 



iSi? icdmo dijiate? "Yes? What did #ou say? 
iCdmo dijiate que yo no What did yb.u say , I didn't hear 

you?" 



te ot? 

Ella dice que ella sate 
aoaer aon la mono . 



"She says that she knows how to sew 
ty hand. " (Pa translates Sol • s 
omment. ) 
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In example 3, Sol has spoken in English, whereas the other 
students have spoken In Spanish. When there is a communication 
breakdown, as whan the researcher asks her to repeat her comment 
because she has not heard her, Pa translates Sol 's comment for 
the researcher. It 1s interesting to note that the translation 
is completely Idiomatic. Though the expression 1s M sew by hand' 
in English, Pa translates into idiomatic Spanish, u l sew with the 
hand. M 

Example 4--ftesearcher is asking students questions from a 
Spanish book. The object of the lesson is practicing numbers, 1n 
Spanish. One question is about the children's addresses- The 
participants are a Spanish language arts group. Both Jo and V1 
are English dominant, though Jo seems to speak more Spanish in 
the class. 



Re 

Jo 
Re 

Jo 

Vi 

Re 



Transcri pt 

LEn que aalle vivea tu? 



Translation and Cues 

"What street do ytou live on?" 
Researcher addresses Jo. 



i?o? En la vointinuevo. "Me? On 29th Street. " (Jo responds. 5 



Vi 



En la aalle* 

En la veintinueve . 

I DOM 1 T KNOW MY STREET. 

La veintinueve . OK. 

VlVO QH 1(2 Vti irlZi nu&Vti « 

Y tu Vi, la miema. 



Yo vivo en la aalle 
de . . . . { Pause ) 



"On street...." (Re attempts to 
have Jo give a complete sentence. ) 

"On 29th Street. " (Jo repeats 
address. } 

Vi whispers to another student in 
Engl ish. 

"Twenty ninth. OK. 

I live on 29th Street." (Re {node Is 

the sentence for Jo. } 

"And you Vi , the same one. " 

(Re turns to Vi and as>s the same 

question. } 

"I live on street " (Pause) 

Vi begins to answer but does not 
give a number. 
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■ ■ ■■ l\V 

■ 

• 

'•I 

, ^ 

■ * J$ 

. . 



Re: iD&nd* uiiws t& Vi? 



Vi : 
Jo: 

Re: 
Jo: 

Vi- 



olence) 

WHAT STREEV DO YOU 
LIVE CK? 



Where do you live Vi?* 
{M repeats question.} 

Vi is quiet and does not respond. 

Jo switches to English and addresses 
VI, He translates Se's question. 

"On what street?" (Re repeats.) 



MHAT STREET 00 YOU LIVE Jo reseats question in English. 
ON? 



I DON * T KNOW -THE STREET. VI responds to Jo In English. 
In ex a«p4e 4, Jo noted that there was a communication break* 
down, as evidenced by the fact that Vi did not respond to the 
question. He translated the teacher's comment in an attempt to 
correct' the breakdown, and Vi responded. Such code-switching, was 
a frequent form of cooperation among the children. 

Pattern 2 - - 1 f you do not succeed in attracting the attention 
of the listener and bidding for the floor by using language, A, 
switch to language 8. 

Example 1--Teacher is conducting a reading lesson and dis- 
cussion with a Spanish language arts group. The story was about 
a trip from Puerto Rico to the States. * As an introduction to the 
story , she begins to ask students to tell how they got to where 
they are H v , r.-g. She had asked one student, Ev {ED) but another 
student, Cr (ZD) wants to respond. 



Transcript 

Te : it aomo viniate aqui? 

Ev: En avidn. 

Cr: S'ira, *tira t when I was 
a little baby. 



Trans 1 ation and Cues 

"And how did you get here?" 
Te addresses Ev. 

"By plane.* (Ev responds.) 

Cr attempts to get teacher's atten- 
tion and uses Spanish and English. 
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Te: iffn avidn? 
Cr: iiira. 



Cr ; 
Ev : 

Cr* 



I was & 
Va<?tf t tempo. . . . 



Tittle baby. 



euando yc era chic& s 



*8y plane?" fte addresses Ev and 
Ignores Cf's statement.) 

"Look." (Cr addresses teacher 
again.} 

•So you rewiKber?" {Te asfes Ev.} 
Cr again atte«pts to get the floor. 



"A -1 0*19 tint (Ev taUs 

about her experience.} 

"Look, look, when, when I was 
tittle, I was , I was here. " {Cr 
switches to Spanish,} 



- Cr hadnried to attract the teacher* s attention and bid for 
the floor. When she Is unsuccessful in English, she switches to 
Spanish and gives Her experience. 

Example 2-«Span1sh !an§ua9e arts students are writing 
Spanish sentences based on a picture they fcavje described. 6ne 
student, Jo, is having difficulty spelling some words. Since 
several students talk at the same tiae, he is not succeeding in 
setting his question answered. 

Transcript Translation and Cues 



Jo : 
Sol 

Jo : 
Sol 



Jo r 
Sol 



How do you spell piohdnf Jo asks question of group. 



F* piahan tiene ur. 
guaana . 

How do you spel 1 ell 

How do you spel 1 <?£ ? 

ft ore a, 



"The bird has a worm," Sol has 
been reading her sentences aloud 
and continues to do so. 

Jo fcsks question of group. 

"I see the »oun tains. N Sol contin- 
ues to read. 

Jo repeats question. 

"The flowers." Sol continues to 
read. 
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Jo: 
Re: 
Cr: 



i&l? let? 



."Hew do you write -Jo switches 
to Spanish to esfe Question. 

"the, the? Hoy do you write the?" 
tfte asks sroup.) 




"E L." f Cr spells tile word*} 
linen Jo U unsuccessful In getting Ms question answered, he 
code-switches to Spanish. 

£*aaplg 3--8e 1s talking with the Spanish- language arts, 
group about the kinds of sports they play, Khen addressing the 
coys with a question, one girl , Cr, wants to respond. 



Transcript 



in ¥d*. let gusta? 
IA '/da. toe muehaakos 
lea $ueta ~ugar pmtota? 



Cr 



A mi ei, 



! i IKE Vt. I LIKE ST. 



Translation and Cues 

'And b*seb*\V? 
So you like it? 

Do you boys tike to play baseball?' 
fie addresses question to $roup 
but elicits answer from boys . } 

"Uhum. 

! like 1 t. I like it. * 

Cr speaks out and repeats her 

consent In both languages. 



Cr answers the question not addressed to her. She translates 
Her comment Into both languages in an attempt, to get the floor, 
ft *s Interesting to note that both her concents are idiomatically 
correct. 

4ft 

Example 4--$pan1sh language arts group Is writing sentences . 
Several students are having difficulty in attracting the atten- 
tion of the researcher s ince she is helping another student. 

Transcript Translation and Cues 

How do you spell viro^i Je asks question of the 5 roup. 
How do you spell nines? He wants to knew how to spell 

the word "nines." 



Evi iC$m& ## escribe 



"How do you spell j-Hgmdc?* 
£v . a$*s question of researcher. 



So 1 • Him* mirgj lag n€H&* 
#*r&« Jugando con la 

£v: LOOK AT KIfi£ # HEY. 



Jo: «in*t 1t? 

That says »tiwca. 

That says n*8<?«? 
(Payse) 



"Look, look, the children are 
playtnc with tfse toft.* - 
Scl reads tier sentence. 

Ev switches to English and 
addresses Re who is listening 
to Sot. 

Jo asks Question of tie -who U 
listening to another student. 

Jo repeats question. 

"Does that say ' 

Jo snitches to Spanish to ask his 

question. 



£e responds. 

in c*anp1e 4, both Ev and Jo code-switched. Ev Inflated her 
question In Spanish. When she did not get a response, she 
switched into English. Jo Initiated his question In English. 
When he did not get a response, he switched Into Spanish. It Is 

« 

important to note that ft Is not the direction of the switch that 
carries meaning* but rather the contrast Itself. It would be 
incorrect to say that one language serves only particular func- 
tions m the classroom. It appears fros the data tnat both 
languages can be and art used by these children for all classroom 
functions. However, a coKson strategy 1s to code-switch when one 
of the two languages does not appear to be effective. 



Discussion wv conclusion 

Analysis of bilingual classroom discourse snows that code' 
switching is patterned behavior and carries social meaning* 
Tnese patterns reveal that children do alternate between their 
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two languages to attract the attention of the listener and gain 
the fl^cr, to emphasise and clarify aspects of their cowsunica- 
lion, and to cooperate among €hi*$tlvts t res o We instances of 
aisco«s»unication. The ab i 1 i ty to.swisch between two language^ 
is a linguistic resource that these children capital lie upon to 
co««unicet« aore effectively with their peers and adults in the 
classroom. ' 

Although these children did use Spanish in the classroom when 
Interacting with, their peers « they used English to a such' larger • 
extent* even some who were Spanish dominant. . Tht extent of v 
English usage among the children raises questions about the con* 
cept of a "we" vs. "they* code for these bilingual*. Research on 
adult Hispanics has pointed to the use of Spanish for tn-$roup - 
interaction and for creating a climate of intiaiacy or solidarity 
(Va Ides-fell is . 1973b; Gueperz, 1976), whereas English becomes 
identified sere with "out-group* relationships , to be used with 
non-Htspanics on nore formal or power relationships. In studying 
trie interaction of the children in this classroom, we see a 
reversal. The w in*group* in this case is the peer §rmp t whtreas 
the "out-group" is the adults. It appears that the peer group 
takes precedence over the ethnic group where language usage norms 
are concerned. For these bU i ngual children, English seems to he 
the language of "in-^roup* relationships, whereas Spapish 1s the 
language of wore formal relationships, reserved sore for chfld- 
aoult interactions, Observations of playground conversations also 
supported this dais as welt as children's self-reports m their 
language 'usage with their siblings. An alternative explanation. 
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However, is the Importance of context in £*i$minin$ language 
usage nor*s, »h* school . an£ the classrccs «ay'oe perceived as an 

* * 

English dominant setting* end .this perception say also csrrv over 
to the playground. No detailed study «as conducted of the chil- 
dren's language usage 1b their fcoaef to te$t .%1iett'er they actually 
used.jRore English ■ *1th. their siblings. Detailed discourse aitafyf* 
sis of conversation la that setting mul& gi ve a sore complete 
picture of these children's communicative competence. 
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